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on the water for a pro- 
digious distance had a 
wonderful effect ; while 
the ear was awfully 
filled with the continued 
echoes from the rocky 




shores, as the flames gradu- 
ally reached the loaded can- 
nons. The whole was sub- 
limely terminated by the ex- 
plosions, which left all again 
in darkness." 

We are constantly struck by 
the grandeur of the Highlands 

as an encampment and battle-field. Of course it does 
not matter to commanding generals how few natural 
beauties there are on the site of their operations. The 
plain of Waterloo was an excellent carnage-ground, but 
upon the soldiers in midnight march and bivouac the 
moonlit scenery must have had the effect of a stirring 
poem, exciting holy and tranquil feelings in their hearts. 

Soon after passing the former site of Fort Montgomery, 
the grey ruins of Fort Putnam may be seen on the heights 
at West Point. You also have a view of -fair I ona Island 
and of the noble forms of the Bear and Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains. 

I ona Island is a charming retreat, and is often crowded with 
frolicsome excursionists from New York during the summer. It 



contains about two hundred acres, and lies within a triangle formed 
by the Donderberg, Anthony's Nose, and Bear Mountain. 

On the eastern bank of the river, there is a little cove, with 
a stone wharf and a few small buildings. This is the Beverley 
Dock, from which Arnold started in his hasty flight to the Vulture, 
alarmed while breakfasting in Robinson's house near by. Andre 
had arranged the details for the surrender of West Point, and had 
left for New York. Arnold supposed that he was safely there, 
and that Sir Henry Clinton would be prepared to sail up the Hud- 
son and take possession of the Highland fortress. But, as he sat 
eating, a letter came in announcing that Andre was a prisoner. 
Fearing the discovery of his treachery, Arnold ordered a horse, 
and hurried up the broad staircase to his wife's chamber. 

" In brief and hurried words he told her that they must instantly 
part, perhaps forever, for his life depended on his reaching the 

enemy's lines without detection. 

Horror-stricken, the poor young 

_-r- : ~-^= -■■ =^=-— r--- creature, but one year a mother, 

and not two a wife, swooned 
and sank senseless on the floor. 
Arnold dared not call for as- 
sistance, but, kissing, with lips 
blasted by words of guilt and 
treason, his boy, then sleeping in 
angel innocence and purity, he 
rushed from the room, mounted 
a horse, hastened to the river, 
flung himself into his barge, and, 
directing the six oarsmen to row 
swiftly clown the river, escaped to 
the Vulture, which lay far below." 
When Washington arrived, and 
Arnold's guilt was made. known 
to him, the great commander 
sadly inquired, " Whom can we 
trust now?" He went to see 
Mrs. Arnold, who was raving 
with grief, and accused him of 
plotting to murder her child. 
Washington believed her inno- 
cent of all previous knowledge 
of her husband's guilt, and did 
all in his power to soothe her. 
Every protection was afforded to 
her, and she was safely delivered 
to her friends. The child, hav- 
ing grown to manhood, entered 
the British Army, rose to the rank 
of Colonel of Engineers, and, in 
1846, to that of Major-General, 
and Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order. 

Nearly opposite Beverley Dock, 

Buttermilk Falls may be seen, 

pouring perpetual avalanche over 

a black rock a short distance from Cozzens's Hotel, which stands 

on the high escarpment above. 



Buttermilk Falls. 



THE FIGHT INTERRUPTED. 



W. Mulready, R.A., Painter. 



L. Stocks, R. A., Engraver. 



MULREADY must always have been a diligent student of that 
generally troublesome class of the great human family — 
boys. They seem to have been for a long time his stock-models ; 
boys with jackets on and jackets off; boys who had outgrown their 
outer garments, and boys whose coats and trousers appear to have 
outgrown them ; boys pugnacious, and boys of a pacific turn of 
mind ; in fact, boys of every kind that suggested to him character 
for the display of fun or mischief. ' The Fight Interrupted ' is one 
of the best known of the pictures of this distinguished painter. 
The scene lies in the playground of a school, in which the young- 
sters have mustered to witness an " affair of honour" between two 



of their companions, one of them a bigger boy than the other, and 
evidently the bully of the school. But -the fight is interrupted by 
the entrance of the master; he is lecturing the smaller of the 
two combatants on the enormity of his offence — as it seems, 
without much effect, for the brave little fellow stands with his 
legs rather far apart and clenched fists, still looking defiance at 
his opponent. Two boys appear to be making an appeal to the 
master on behalf of their respective champions, of whom the big- 
ger rests his back against the pump in the playground, to which he 
has resorted for purposes of ablution. This picture is now in the 
Sheepshanks collection, at the South Kensington Museum, London. 
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